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Classes of Occupations. 


Persons en- 
gaged in Each 
Class of Occu- 
pations. 


Dependents 

and Domestic 

Servants. 


Proportion of 
Dependents to 
Every 100 Bread- 
winners. 


Agriculture 

Manufactures 

Trade and transportation . . 
Professional service, etc. . . 


8,205,331 
3,138,731 
1,035,451 
1,727,939 


5,504,174 
3,865,200 
1,568,178 
1,105,704 


67 
123 
151 

64 


All occupations 


14,107,452 


12,043,256 


85 



The proportion of dependents and domestic servants is largest 
in trade and transportation and in manufactures. The larger part 
of the agricultural population, on the other hand, consists of gainful 
workers. In the occupation class professional and official service 
is a comparatively large proportion of unmarried persons included 
(military, Catholic priests, etc.), hence the relatively small percent- 
age of domestic servants. 

The results of the Austrian census of occupations show that the 
social structure of the Austrian population is in many respects dif- 
ferent from that of the population of the United States. 

H. Fehlinger. 



SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

Social Progress. Edited by Josiah Strong. A Year Book and 
Encyclopaedia of Economic, Industrial, Social, and Religious Statis- 
tics. 1904. pp. 273. 

This new year book is designed to supply an increasing popular 
demand for information and statistics along social and economic lines. 
Dr. Strong disclaims any intention of competing for the place of any 
of the many almanacs, handbooks, and year books now being pub- 
lished, but says his purpose is to cover a more restricted field in such 
a way as to make the work "indispensable to every editor, teacher, 
preacher, student, and man of affairs who desires to keep abreast of 
great social movements." The book contains a considerable amount of 
useful information, some of which is not easily accessible elsewhere. 
In most cases the statistics are drawn from government publications, 
and afford the latest available data. In some instances, however, 
the facts and figures given are of doubtful value by reason of the 
well-known inaccuracy or the evident partisan bias of the author- 
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ities quoted. A special feature of the work consists of brief resumes 
of the progress made along social improvement lines in various coun- 
tries during the past year. These articles are too brief to be at all 
exhaustive and too evidently extempore to be scientific, yet they 
will serve to keep one who has not the time for more extensive read- 
ing in touch with these movements in other parts of the world. The 
directories of various societies and organizations and the bibliogra- 
phy of social and economic literature should prove helpful to those 
engaged in practical reform work, and they are not without interest 
to the student and general reader. The arrangement of the parts of 
the book is rather loose and unsystematic, but a very complete index 
at the end obviates any difficulties which might arise from this defect. 
Like all attempts at popularization of statistics, this is suggestive 
rather than satisfactory. It is not intended, however, to furnish 
material for exhaustive research work, but rather quotable figures 
for writers and speakers who treat social questions in a more dis- 
cursive way. c. w. d. 



MUNICIPAL STATISTICAL BUREAUS IN GERMANY. 

Besides the Imperial Statistical Office at Berlin and the Statis- 
tical Bureaus of the different German states, there were in existence, 
in 1903, 31 municipal statistical bureaus in the following cities: Al- 
tona, Aachen, Bremen, Berlin, Breslau, Chemnitz, Charlottenburg, 
Dresden, Dortmund, Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Essen, Frankfurt a. M., 
Gorlitz, Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, Konigsberg, Karlsruhe, Kiel, 
Leipzig, Lubeck, Munich, Magdeburg, Mainz, Mannheim, Nurem- 
berg, Plauen, Strassburg, Stuttgart, and Schoneberg. No other 
European country has such a large number of statistical bureaus. 
It is the purpose of these bureaus to acquire and diffuse useful sta- 
tistical information on subjects connected with municipal affairs. 
The bureaus were organized at different times, that of the city of 
Bremen being created in 1850, the Berlin statistical office in 1865, 
etc. In seven cities (Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, Nuremberg, Essen, 
Aachen, Schoneberg, Kiel) the bureaus have been founded since 
1900. Only 8 of all German cities having 100,000 or more inhabi- 
tants have at present no such institutions. A recent publication, 
entitled "Die deutsche Stadtestatistik am Beginne des Jahres 1903" 
(Tubingen, 1903), contains an interesting description of municipal 
statistics in Germany. The scope of the work assigned to the offices 
varies greatly. Primarily, it is their duty to perform the statistical 



